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SECURITY RESOURCES PLANNING 


PRECAUTIONARY PEACE-TIME ACTIVITY AS NATIONAL DEFENSE 


HE National Security Resources Board, a Presi- 

dential advisory agency, created by act of Con- 

gress in the National Security Act of 1947, is a 
civilian agency concerned with the security resources of 
this nation — human, natural, and industrial. Although 
created by the same Act, it is not a part of the National 
Military Establishment. The NSRB is composed of a 
civilian chairman, together with the Secretaries of State, 
Treasury, Defense, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor. Thus, the Board itself consists of a civilian chair- 
man, plus the President’s cabinet, less the ‘‘generals’’ — 
the Attorney General and the Postmaster General. This 
Board is serviced by a small staff, of which I am a mem- 
ber, which reports directly to the chairman. 


In advising the President, we are neither planning for 
war nor are we functioning under the assumption that 
war is inevitable. We are engaged in a precautionary 
peace-time activity whereby the United States may esti- 
mate the requirements of war; appraise the nation’s total 
resources; compare the requirements of war against those 
resources; and devise the means to balance requirements 
against resources—all against the contingency of war. 
The obvious concept of the Congress and the President 
in creating the National Security Resources Board was 
that preparedness is one of the means of lessening the 
likelihood of war. The present international situation 


does not require the actual mobilization of our resources, — 


but it does require an objective, methodical approach to 
an understanding of what we have and how it may be 
most effectively used—in the event of war. 


That part of the National Security Act of 1947 which 
relates to the National Security Resources Board is ex- 
ceptionally clear and concise. 


The Sixth Function assigned to the NSRB by the 
Security Act charges us with advice to the President per- 
taining to ‘‘the strategic relocation of industries, services, 
government, and economic activities, the continuous 
operation of which is essential to the Nation’s security.”’ 


Landscape Architecture is certainly one profession that 
requires no conversion to the idea of dispersion. You 
need no persuasion concerning the dispersion of govern- 
ment, business, industry, and residential areas. You 
have been preaching and practicing that as a profession 
for a long time, stressing to your clients that a more 

Extract from paper presented at the Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting 


of the American Society of Landscape Architects, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Apr. 4-6, 1949. 


BY DANIEL C. FAHEY, JR. 


Director, Plans Division, Office of Plans and Programs 
National Security Resources Board 


effective ‘‘arrangement of land for human use’”’ was both 
economic and better to live with. 


Long before the atomic bomb, bacterial warfare, the 
guided missile, and the long-range airplane, you have 
been advocates of dispersion, of greenbelt areas, of park- 
ways and freeways, and of carefully devised city and 
regional plans. 


You have opposed excessive concentrations of human 
beings. You have endured frustrations in the false econo- 
mies of both government and industry in permitting the 
development of land without adequate planning and 
arrangement. 


You have seen stone and mortar set in buildings; 
streets and highways poured in concrete; and unfortunate 
combinations of business and residential areas, knowing 
full well that a little thought—a little of your professional 
thought and advice—could have better located these 
installations from both an econontic and aesthetic point 
of view. 


Renewed Emphasis on Dispersion 


Today, there are even more compelling reasons for 
adherence to your professional concepts. The fiction of 
Jules Verne when translated to fact by time would have 
startled even Verne’s imaginative mind. The fiction of 
the ‘‘Buck Rogers’’ concept is making rapid strides to- 
ward reality. At the present time there is no known 
military defense against the atomic bomb—except space. 
Using the words of Sumner Pike, a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, ‘‘We must realize that the best de- 
fense against an atomic bomb—is not to be there when 
it goes off.’’ 

You will appreciate that in the event of war, the in- 
dustrial output of this nation is an essential lifeline to 
our military forces. By the same token, our industrial 
output must also support the civilian population that 
makes the munitions of war. Consider what strategic 
bombing did in Europe in World War II in knocking out | 
the enemy’s industrial capacity. Consider the devastat- 
ing effect of the two atom bombs used on the Japanese. 
Any future enemy will have digested these facts and must 
seek to destroy our industrial power if he may hope for 
victory. Any intelligent enemy concept of strategy must 
therefore be directed toward destroying our large indus- 
trial areas and of causing chaos and consternation in our 
large areas of population. 
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At this time about 60 per cent of our population is con- 
centrated in urban areas which occupy less than 3 per 
cent of our land areas. These concentrations of our 
population are necessarily indicative of our industrial 
concentration, and present obvious and lucrative targets 
to any potential enemy. 

Thus, dispersion or strategic relocation of population 
and industry becomes a most essential factor in our na- 
tional security. 

Our efforts in strategic relocation thus far have been 
directed substantially toward an analysis of the risks we 
may face and in suggesting a broad pattern of approach 
to this challenging problem. 

With dispersion as the basis — industry-wise — of a 
broad approach, the dispersion plan must fit our system 
of private enterprise and must be economically and in- 
dustrially feasible. Population-wise, the dispersion plan 
must be consistent with better standards of living and 
working. The economics of dispersion readily indicate 
that it is not something that may be accomplished over 
night—that it is not something that your government 
can or should direct as an immediate task. Only through 
the codperation of industry and people with government 


can we gradually lessen the risks inherentin concentration. 

The judicious use of present expenditures of 12 to 14 
billion dollars a year by American industry for plant ex- 
pansion and replacement could provide a practical means 
toward dispersion, if the trend of industry to locate new 
plants away from large centers of population continues. 

In closing, I would like to call your attention to a little 
brochure we put out last September. It is entitled Na- 
tional Security Factors in Industrial Location. If you have 
not read it, I recommend it to you. It should not be too 
difficult for you—in your professional capacity—to find 
in this simple, non-technical publication, excellent justi- 
fication for substantially increasing your professional 
services to clients. 

Were I actively engaged in the profession of. Landscape 
Architecture today, I would carefully examine the possi- 
bilities for a professional field of endeavor in the provision 
of advice and guidance in the dispersion of industry and 
urban concentrations of population. 

Further “arrangements of land for human use’’ are 
essential for the security of the United States, and we 
look to you, as citizens and in your professional capacity, 
to work with government and industry to that end. 


[4 VE never been able to understand criticism so frequently levelled against industrial and 

commercial organizations and Government departments taking over old country mansions 
which for one reason or another have come into the property market. In point of fact, had indus- 
try and Government not come to the rescue the chances are that many more fine mansions would 


already be crumbling into ruin. 


I have just returned from an old mansion in Berkshire which 1s now the home of the research 
and staff-training sections of one of our leading oil and petroleum firms, and the way the great 
house, tts estate, and tts outbuildings have been adapted to thetr new purpose is quite remarkable. 
The hall remains as tt always has been, complete and beautifully cared for; and its spactous, 
tasteful rooms, with their lovely views across the home park, provide just that atmosphere of 
tranquillity which student members of the staff require for study. As you tour the estate, among 
the surprising things to be seen are cowsheds housing modern engine research test-beds, a cream- 
washed and thatched dairy converted into an analytical laboratory, an old water tower into a fuel 
and lubricating otl research centre, and stables into comfortable living-quarters for students and 
staff. An tmmense thatched barn is now a social club, and the original kitchen gardens and 
glasshouses keep the whole establishment in fruit and vegetables throughout the year. 

—J. H. L., in The Manchester Guardian Weekly, Jan. 6, 1949 
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